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How P & G products help to 


make your wife’s job easier 


Here are modern soaps that cost no more 
than old-fashioned soaps, yet are as great an 
improvement over them as vacuum cleaners are 
over brooms and carpet sweepers— 


IVORY (cake or flakes) 


NS For all the finer kinds of laundry and cleaning, 

WeeseMmE (= <1) 0) i HH as well as for bath and shampoo. When Ivory is 
used, there is never any danger to delicate skin 
or the finest of fabrics. Your wife’s hands will 
be grateful if she will use Ivory. (Have you seen 
the new dainty cake of Ivory called Guest Ivory? 
This is made especially for the face and hands— 
take your wife a present of a carton). 
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P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 


For the best washing results in any kind of 
water—hard, soft, cold, warm, hot; for keeping 
white clothes white with a minimum of boiling and 
rubbing; for washing colored clothes safely; and 
for doing easily all household cleaning, there is 
no better soap made than P and G. It is a white 
soap, and the largest selling laundry soap in 
America. 





CHIPSO 


For quick, safe cleansing suds. No chipping, no 
melting. Chipso is already chipped and ready for 
use. Saves hours of time in the laundry and kitchen, 
in the bath room and all through the house. Chipso 
is economical, too. It comes in big, blue packages 
with diagonal orange stripe—two sizes. 


Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











© 1924 by the Procter & Gamble ‘o., 
Cincinnati 
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The People’s Will Must Rule 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


increasing the size of the United States Supreme Court in order to 

reverse the Dred Scott decision has now constituted itself a defender 
of the Supreme Court and the defender of the usurpation of power which 
that court has practiced. 

The American Federation of Labor believes that a majority of the 
people of the United States are opposed to further usurpation of power 
by the Supreme Court and are opposed to a system under which a court, 
composed of judges who are appointed for life, can veto legislation passed 
by elected representatives. There is involved in this opinion no attack 
on the Gourt as such, and there is no desire anywhere to deprive the court 
of what should be its proper functions and power. 

For political campaign purposes the vociferous General Dawes and the 
cool and cautious President Coolidge are seeking to make it appear that 
the opponents of unlimited power for the Supreme Court are in reality 
little better than revolutionists and are striking drastically at the most 
sacred foundations of the Republic. Most of the adjectives in the dictionary 
have been applied to those who support the declaration of the American 
Federation of Labor and the plank in the platform of Senator La Follette 
demanding the curbing of the improper powers now exercised by the court. 

Those who criticise the proposal to deprive the Supreme Court of its 
unlimited power to nullify acts of Congress on the ground of radicalism and 
as an assault on established institutions should read again the proposal 
enunciated by Theodore Roosevelt in the Progressive party platform in 
1912. This should be read particularly by those former followers of Colonel 


Roosevelt who are now unable to see the constructive nature of a proposal 
(797) 


Tie party of Abraham Lincoln which resorted to the expedient of 
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which is indeed less sweeping than that which they then advocated and 
which they then approved. That platform contained the following section: 


Popular Review of Judicial Decisions—-The Progressive party demands 
such restriction of the power of the courts as shall leave to the people the ultimate 
authority -to determine fundamental questions of social welfare and public 
policy. To secure this end, it pledges itself to provide: 

First—That when an act passed under the police power of the State is held 
unconstitutional under the’ State Constitution by the courts, the people, after 
an ample interval for deliberation, shall have an opportunity to vote on the 
question whether they desire the act to become law, notwithstanding such 
decision. 

Second—That every decision of the highest Appellate Court of a State 
declaring an act of the Legislature unconstitutional on the ground of its violation 
of the Federal Constitution shall be subject to the same review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as is now accorded to decisions sustaining such 


It has always been the practice of those who favor strong centralized 
governments and of those who favor the perpetuation of autocratic power 
anywhere to attribute dangerously radical and revoluntionary tendencies 
to those favoring the extension or enlargement of the powers of self-govern- 
ment. The question of what to do about the Supréme Court in this respect 
is not merely a passing campaign issue, nor, for that matter, is it a campaign 
issue at all in the usual meaning of that term. It involves a vital principle 
which will never be settled until it is settled properly. The whole question, 
of course, was given life by the pen of Chief Justice Marshall who laid the 
foundation for all of the autocratic powers with which the Supreme Court 
has since clothed itself and with which it has more than once so effectively 
over-turned the expressed will of the people. It is, of course, true that 
eminent constitutional lawyers differ sharply as to the constitutionality of 
the power exercised by the Supreme Court in declaring unconstitutional acts 
passed by Congress, but it is equally true that the preponderating opinion is 
against the court on that issue. It is equally true, if not more so, that the 
people have a right to restrict the power of the court by suitable consti- 
tutional acts regardless of whether the court in its exercise of power is 
acting constitutionally or otherwise. 

While labor, in harmony with great numbers of eminent jurists, con- 
tends that the Supreme Court is guilty of usurpation of power, it also con- 
tends that the use of that power, whether by usurpation or otherwise, is 
undemocratic and ought to be stopped. General Dawes and his fellow 
campaigners to the contrary notwithstanding, there is nothing radical about 
this proposal. The fact is, it is a proposal which ought not be characterized 
by any of the customary adjectives because it has nothing to do with any 
issue except the issue of autocratic power versus democratic power. Nothing 
is involved except the contest between those two philosophies of government. 
In the United States there ought to be no such contest because if the United 
States as a nation is committed to any philosophy of government it is that 
of democratic government in which all power and authority are derived 
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from the people with their consent and through their expressed mandate. 

Of course, there are those in the United States who have little liking for 
democracy and who would if they could, continually curb the powers of 
the people to govern themselves. There have been such individuals from 
the very beginning. They harried the Continental Army during the revolu- 
tion and they sat in the Constitutional Convention. They have been found 
in public life ever since and they are no less active today than formerly. 
Acting as their most explosive spokesman at the moment, General Dawes 
sees dire calamity ahead if the Congress of the United States is to be enabled 
finally to write into law the will of the people. 

The present situation is that the Supreme Court by a decision of 5 to 4 
may declare null and void any act passed by Congress. The court having so 
decided, Congress has no further power. The demand is not that the court 
be deprived of all power to pass on the constitutionality of legislation, but 
that it be deprived solely of its power of final veto. What is demanded is 
that the people finally may be able to out-voice the Supreme Court and 
write their will into law in spite of the Supreme Court. 

It is demanded that Congress shall have the power to reenact any law 
declared invalid by the Supreme Court and that upon reenactment the law 
shall stand. This does not contemplate hasty overturning of Supreme 
Court decisions, nor does it contemplate the enactment of legislation over 
the head of the Supreme Court during a temporary wave of emotion or 
during any condition which might lead Congress tc do what later might 
be regretted. It must be born in mind that cases do not reach the Supreme 
Court in a day and that it would be little less than a miracle if the same 
Congress ever got tne opportunity to act for the second tine upon a measure 
which found disfavor in the Supreme Court. 

The first Child Labor Law probably reached the Supreme Court as 
rapidly as any law could ever reach that tribunal and was declared uncon- 
stitutional. The Congress wnich enacted that first law was not the Con- 
gress which enacted the second law. If there had been in effect a con- 
stitutional provision limiting the power of the Supreme Court, the following 
Congress could have reenacted the act and it would have been the law of the 
land. 

It is extremely doubtful whether General Dawes will be able to add 
any recruits to his ranks by means of his campaign to pin the tag of dangerous 
radicalism on those who propose to constitutionally remove the power of 
final veto from the Supreme Court. The American people will never for- 
sake constitutional government but they are extremely likely in the future, 
as well as in the past, to change their constitution by the methods provided 
in that constitution so that their changing needs and changing desires may 
be accommodated. It is a certainty which General Dawes may find it 
difficult to understand but which is none the less true that they will not 
tolerate any permanent bar to the full and free expression of their will and 
to their full and free exercise of the rights and powers of self-government. 
They do not overlook, first of all, the fact that the Supreme Court is a 
judicial body and not a legislative body, and secondly they do not overlook 
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the fact that Supreme Court decisions may be reached by a majority of one 
which, under the present powers exercised by the Supreme Court, gives 
to one Supreme Court justice a final veto power which would not for a 
moment be entrusted even to the President of the United States. Nor do 
they overlook the fact that Supreme Court judges are appointed for life, 
that these appointments are frequently in payment of political obligations 
and that popular disagreement with a decision is no ground for their removal. 

Every predatory and plutocratic interest in the Republic opposes the 
proposal to limit the powers of the Supreme Court to those functions obvi- 
ously intended in the constitution and adhered to by the court until the 
advent on the bench of Chief Justice John Marshall. Little else could be 
expected of General Dawes and little else could be expected of Calvin 
Coolidge than that they should align themselves with the desires of those 
great interests which feel as they always have felt toward the extension of 
democratic self-government. 

General Dawes is a powerful banker among poWerful bankers and 
he has been running true toform. He has no sympathy with the aspirations 
of the masses of the people and he could not be expected to have it. 

The fundamental characteristic underlying all others in the make-up 
of Calvin Coolidge is that things are about right as they are and any notable 
change is nothing less than wicked. There need be no question as to the 
mental integrity of President Coolidge. He is doubtless sincere in his feeling 
for what he regards as an almost sacred institution. He has faith in 
Massachusetts whose electoral vote he counts as assured but his faith in 
the wisdom of the people of the rest of the country is unquestionably limited. 
He is almost certainly deeply distrustful of the wisdom of those who live 
west of the Mississippi River. He has undoubtedly a puritanical desire 
for puritanical justice, but this desire is unenlightened by any understanding 
of either the psychology or the requirements of the people of the country. So 
Calvin Coolidge inevitably must stand for what is, even though he is none 
too clear about how it came to be. 

The question of depriving the Supreme Court of its final veto power 
is one which can not be disposed of by so simple an expedient as that adopted 
by President Coolidge and General Dawes. Tagging it with adjectives 
not only does not touch the merits of the case but it reflects a total inability 
to understand the case or to comprehend the determination of the people. 

The American people have long enough witnessed the use of this arbitrary 
and undemocratic power by the Supreme Court, and they have long enough 
tolerated the thwarting of their will by that tribunal. The power which 
the court has taken unto itself is a power too great to be entrusted to any 
but the elected representatives of the people. The best of courts is not 
good enough to possess and wield such power. 


A nation which is by every tradition and by every tendency democratic 
will not permanently tolerate such an undemocratic possession of power 
any where. 

The issue is an issue in this campaign solely because the spokesmen of a 
great political party have seen fit to champion the cause of arbitrary and 
tyranical power. It will remain an issue until the people are able to over- 
come and correct a situation wholly incompatible with democracy and 
wholly intolerable to those who have faith in their power to govern themselves. 





A Notable Anniversary 





A Short History of the Carpenters’ Company of Philadelphia 
and Carpenters’ Hall 





By Frank Durry | 
General Secretary, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
N 1724, the “Carpenters’ Company of Philadelphia” was founded. Its 
| membership consisted of both master and journeymen carpenters. The 
objects of the company, as specified in its articles of incorporation, were 
much after the style of the old guilds. They were: 

1. To obtain instruction in the science of architecture. 
2. To assist such of its members or the wives or children of members 
asskculc Le by accident in need of support. 


3. To adopt such a system of measure- 
ment and prices that everyone concerned 
in building may have the value of his money 
and every workman the worth of his labor. 


At that time the term “master car- 
penter” was practically synonomous with 
that of journeyman. A feeling of common 
interest prevailed among masters and jour- 
neymen. The master was usually little 

<i> removed in worldly goods and indepen- 
dence from the journeyman. This bond of common interest and the 
necessity to form some sort of organization to protect trade secrets, standardize 
working conditions and wages, and place the trade on a footing to meet the 
changing industrial conditions, was the reason why the company was formed. 
Among the first results obtained, was the fixing of a uniform scale of 
prices, similar to the working rules of the local unions of the present day, 
through the establishment of a book of prices, according to which carpentry 
work was thereafter appraised— } 
On the most equitable principles so that the workmen should have a fair recom- 
pense for their labor, and the owner receive the worth of his money. 
The by-laws of the company provided that: 


There shall be a committee on the book of prices, consisting of five members, 
whose duty it shall be to fix a price on all new-fashioned carpenter work that may 
be introduced from time to time. It shall be the duty of said committee to settle 
any differences that may arise in the measurement and valuation of carpenters’ 
work; between carpenters and their employers, or between members of the com- 
pany measuring work together, and their decision shall be binding on the parties 
as respects the price of said work. 

This book of prices was to be kept private among the members them- 
selves; the law providing that: 

Should a member show it to any person who is not a member, he shall pay, 
for the first offense, $5; for the second offense, a further sum of $10, and for the 


third offense, expulsion. 
(801) 





New photo of Carpenters’ Hall in Philadelphia. September 25th 
was the 150th anniversary of the First Continental Congress and the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of the Carpenters’ Company. In this hall the 
first Congress met. 


Copyright By Underwood & Underwood 
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It is interesting to note that something resembling the “Union,” or, 
as it is inaccurately called, the “Closed” shop, was maintained by the com- 
pany, for members were not allowed to accept less than the established scale 
of prices, or to be concerned in such work with non-members under pain of 
expulsion. 

The by-laws also specified that: 

Any member, widow, or minor children of a member, being in reduced cir- 
cumstances, making application to the managing committee, they may relieve 
him, her or them at their discretion in any sum not exceeding $40. It shall be the 
duty of the managing committee, on the application of any widow for quarterly 
allowance, to appoint two of their members to examine the case and if it shall 
appear to the committee that the net annual income of such widow does not 
exceed $400 per annum, they shall place her on the list of widows for quarterly 
allowance. But when a greater amount shall be needed than the quarterly allow- 
ance specified by the by-laws, they shall lay a statement of the case before the 
company for its determination. The quarterly allowance to widows shall be 
$30; to superannuated members, double that amount. 


The beneficial features of the company corresponded closely with those 
of a modern trade union in death donations, membership superannuation 
and.in social duties, such as helping unemployed members, relieving those 
in distress, visiting the sick, and burying the dead. 

Toward the middle of the century, when the organization had been 
firmly established, the building of a hall became an object of much interest. 
In 1768 a lot on Chestnut Street was purchased, but no definite action was 
taken in erecting a building until 1770, when it was agreed that each member 
subscribe for shares in the amount of four pounds each. The plans were 
then prepared and approved and the building started on the 5th day of 
February, 1770. It was so far completed in 1771 that the annual meeting 
of the company was held in it. The building was not entirely completed 
until 1792. It is situated on Chestnut Street, between Third and Fourth 
Streets, in the business district of Philadelphia. It is a quaint old brick 
building with a low tower of colonial style of architecture and is in a splendid 
state of preservation, and is now looked upon as one of the historic land- 
marks of the nation. Its hall was freely used in the beginning of the revo- 
lution, and it was there that all the Colonial Congress meetings were held 
prior to the Declaration of Independence. It was there, on September 5, 
1774, that action was taken which finally culminated in the freedom and 
independénce of the 13 colonies. 

When the Continental Congress could not meet in the old State House, 
the patriotic carpenters willingly offered their hall as a meeting place and it 
was gladly accepted. Its fitness for the purpose appealed to the delegates. 

John Adams, in his ‘Journal of Correspondence,” says: 

It is a spacious hall, and above there is a chamber with an excellent library, 
a convenient chamber opposite to this, and a long entry where gentlemen may 
walk. 


It was there the framework of our national independence was planned; 
it was there the historic declaration of colonial rights was drafted; it was 
there in 1787 that the Constitution of the United States was agreed upon, 
thereby making Carpenters’ Hall memorable for its connection with the 
first united effort to obtain a redress of grievance from the mother country, 
which changed a loose league of separate colonies into a powerful, united 
nation. 











American Cooperation With the League 
of Nations 


By MANLEy O. Hupson 


in the work of the League of Nations has now grown to such an extent 

that one finds it difficult at times to believe that America is more than 
formally outside the League of Nations. In a recent pamphlet published 
by the World Peace Foundation, I endeavored to trace the history of this 
cooperation during the past four years. Since that pamphlet was written, 
however, seyeral things have transpired which may be of interest to people 
who are not following the work of the League of Nations from day to day. 

1. Treaty of Mutual Assistance.—For two years and more the Temporary 
Mixed Commission for the Reduction of Armaments has had under con- 
sideration various suggestions for a Treaty of Mutual Guarantee. Lord 
Robert Cecil submitted a draft of such a treaty which was studied at great 
length and finally placed before the Fourth Assembly in September, 1923. 
The Assembly asked the various members of the League to express their 
opinions with reference to this draft, and opinions of various governments 
have been received in Geneva during the past few weeks. The United States 
Government was also asked to express an opinion concerning it, and Secretary 
Hughes has recently sent a communication to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations dealing with it. His comment is on the whole negative, 
and indicates no disposition of the present Government of the United States 
to push the matter. 

The draft was also studied by a group of Americans, acting in their indi- 
vidual capacities, including General Bliss, General Harford, Mr. David 
Hunter Miller and Prof. James T. Shotwell. The American group found its 
ideas somewhat different from those of the League of Nations Commission, 
with the consequence that they produced a very interesting draft of a treaty 
for disarmament and security. When it became known in Geneva that this 
draft was on the way, the Council of the League authorized the Secretary 
General to communicate its text to the members of the Council. This 
communication was authorized during the month of June, and the American 
draft is now being studied by the various members of the Council. It will 
undoubtedly influence the replies of certain governments and their comments 
on the draft circulated by the Fourth Assembly in 1923. 

2. Arms Traffic—The Government of the United States has just sent 
Mr. Hugh Gibson, American Minister at Berne, to attend a meeting of the 
Temporary Mixed Commission on Reduction of Armaments and to participate 
in drafting a treaty on traffic in arms to replace the abortive St. Germain 
Convention dealing with that subject. Mr. Gibson and a secretary, Mr. 
Winslow, are in the League of Nations building as I write, but under their 
instructions they are unable to participate fully in the work of the Commission 
and they can do little more than to point out certain parts of the proposed draft 


to which the United States might have objection. The draft now being made 
(804) 
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by the Temporary Mixed Commission will be submitted to the Council and 
Assembly at the end of the summer, and it is probable that an international 
conference will be called early next year to draw a definite text. 

3. Financial Reconstruction of Hungary.—Mr. Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of 
Boston, is now acting as the League of Nations Commissioner-General in 
Buda-Pesth in connection with the financial reconstruction of Hungary. 
At the 29th session of the Council in June he made his first report to the 
Council. A part of the Hungarian loan has recently been floated in America. 

4. Legal Protection of the Poor.—Mr. Reginald Heber Smith, of Boston, 
is taking a leading part in the Committee of Experts which will assemble in 
Geneva on July 30 to discuss possible means of international cooperation 
with reference to legal protection of the poor. This subject was brought 
before the Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations by a member of the 
League, after initiative had been taken by an American committee headed 
by Col. John H. Wigmore, of North-Western University Law School. . 

5. Intellectual Cooperation.—Prof. Robert Millikan, of Pasadena, Calif., 
winner of the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1923, is expected in Geneva on July 
24 to attend the meeting of the Commission on Intellectual Cooperation. 
This commission is making wider and wider contacts in America, and its 
work is beginning to show some results. 

6. Memel.—The International Convention concerning the Memel Settle- 
ment, drawn up by a commission headed by Mr. Norman Davis, formerly 
Under-secretary of State in the United States, has now been signed and put 
into force. The signatory powers are Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan and 
Lithuania. The treaty was registered with the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations last week. This crowns another signal success of the League in 
dealing with political difficulties which might have led to war; the outstanding 
cases have been Aaland Islands, Vilna, Upper Silesia, Albanian frontier, 
Corfu, and Memel—a record of four years. 

7. Health—Mr. Gunn, of the Rockefeller Foundation, recently visited 
Geneva and completed the arrangements for a new subvention to be given 
to the League of Nations by the Rockefeller Foundation for maintaining at 
Singapore a special branch of the League of Nations Epide.niological Intelli- 
gence Service. This is a new kind of ‘Singapore base,” which will probably 
have more effect in years to come than the naval base at Singapore which has 
recently been talked about. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is this year contributing $186,000 to the 
support of the current health work of the League of Nations. In this wav 
only do Americans have any part in the financial support of the work of the 
League. . 
8. Opium.—The advisory committee on traffic in opium and other dan- 
gerous drugs will meet in Geneva in August. The session will be attended 
by Mr. Neville, representing the United States Department of State, as well 
as by Mrs. Hamilton Wright, of Washington, who is an assessor on the 
comunission. 

The work of the commission has been greatly assisted during the last 
year and a half by the collaboration of the United States. This is an inter- 
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esting reversal of the original policy of the United States in opposition to 
the League’s taking any part in the execution of the Opium Convention of 
1912. 

9. League of Nations Non-Partisan Association—Mr. Charles C. 
Bauer, of the League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, has arrived in 
Geneva and is opening an office at the International Club for the summer. 
He will do a great deal in entertaining Americans who come to Geneva for 
the purpose of getting some impression of the activities of the League. The 
number of these Americans is increasing year by year. In addition, Mr. 
Bauer will be the American secretary of the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations, to be held during the second week in August, and which now prom- 
ises to attract a great many Americans interested in the study of international 
problems. 

10. Development of International Law.—Great progress has recently been 
made in developing international law. The 16 international labor con- 
ventions, some of which were adopted at Washington in 1919, have recently 
received 29 ratifications. The Treaty on Obscene Publications has now been 
signed by 43 states. The Customs Formalities Convention, the various 
transit and communications conventions, the Treaty on Commercial Arbitra- 
tion, and the White Slave Convention are all being accepted satisfactorily. 
The United States has not yet signed any of these treaties, but some of them 
are being considered in Washington and may yet be approved by our Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus, the work of the League goes on from week to week, from: month to 
month, and from year to year. We must say that the United States is not 
amember. But fortunately it can not be said that the United States has no 
part in this effort of 54 peoples to organize international cooperation for 
peace. We donot help to pay the bills. We do not offer full encouragement. 
We do not enable the Government representatives we send to assume any 
leadership in representing us. But neither do we any longer act as if any 
substitute for the League were waiting around the corner. 

Geneva, July 10, 1924. 





In the campaign to elect men to Congress, regardless of their political 
group or party affiliation and deserving of Labor’s support, there must 
be unity of purpose and method, therefore leadership must lie with the 
only organization having the right to speak for the entire labor movement. 
In this the American Federation of Labor yields to none but will maintain 
steadfast its leadership, guidance and direction. 

In the selection and election of men to public office within the several 
states leadership must lie with our state federations of labor, and in city 
or county elections this right must rest with central labor bodies. 

Organized labor owes allegiance to no political party or group. It is 
not partisan to any political party or group. It is partisan to principles— 
the principles of freedom, of justice, of democracy. 





MY KINGDOM FOR AN ISSUE 














| EDITORIALS | — 


Republican and Democratic politicians, as between themselves, are without 
a real issue in this campaign. 
WHY LABOR Between the two national platforms and the two 
«srt tare national tickets on the one hand and the La Follette ticket 
WHEELER and platform on the other hand there are real issues. 
Here, in terse language, is the description of the 
La Follette platform as set forth by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor: 
These candidates have proffered a platform in which the economic issues of the 
day are met in a manner more nearly conforming to Labor’s proposals than any other 
‘orm. 
ea platform pledges a remedy for the injunction evil. 
It pledges the right te organize and collectively to cease work. 
It pledges protection of the rights of free speech, free press and free assemblage. 
It pledges abolishment of the Railroad Labor Board. 
It pledges a measure to annul the power of the Supreme Court to declare laws 
permanently unconstitutional. 
It declares for direct election of president and vice-president and election of 


federal judges. 
It recommends prompt ratification by the states of the Child Labor constitutional 


amendment. 

It pledges subsequent federal legislation to protect child life. 

These are issues in which all wage earners are concerned. 

Every proposal pointed out in the La Follette platform is in the direction 
of political and economic freedom. Every proposal is constructive. Every 
proposal meets a vital need of our time. 

The effort has been made and will continue to be made by anti-labor 
politicians to make it appear that Labor’s support of the La Follette plat- 
form is qualified. That could not be so, if for no other reason than the very 
good reason that to support any other ticket in this campaign would be to 
trade with the enemies of Labor and to compromise with those whose pledges 
' and commitments are in the interest of the enemies of the masses of the 
people. 

If any one should ask why Labor is so pronounced in its advocacy of 
the election of Senators La Follette and Wheeler as president and vice- 
president of the United States, let the answer be given that representatives 
of the American labor movement are always on guard to protect and promote 
the rights and interests of the working people of America. And how could 
such watchfulness be better shown than by the pledge made to support 
those candidates? The American Federation of Labor through its Executive 
Council has declared that Labor had no other choice than to endorse the 
candidacies of Senators La Follette and Wheeler. 

It is true that since the declaration by the Executive Council endorsing 


the candidacy of La Follette and Wheeler other candidates as an after- 
(808) 
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thought to their party conventions have been spurred to make some declara- 
tions of “sympathy’’ for Labor. But to our fellow-workers and fellow- 
citizens who have any doubts as to the position of these candidates on 
questions pertaining to Labor, we suggest that they should consult the 
official party declarations contained in the platforms adopted by the demo- 
cratic and the republican national conventions, and then compare them 
with the platform, only parts of which have been quoted here, the platform 
upon which the enlightened, liberty and humanity-loving citizenship are 
asked to vote in support of La Follette and Wheeler. 

In this political campaign the American Federation of Labor pledges its 
support whole-heartedly to those who speak for the fundamental principles 
to which we are committed. We can conceive of no higher plane upon which 
to raise our standard of performance of the duties of citizenship than to 
test out individuals by these fundamental principles of human welfare. 
We hold it to be the duty of men and women of labor to know the records and 
positions of candidates upon these issues and to cast their ballots accordingly. 

In this election it is of the utmost importance that every wage earner 
vote. Do not fail to register. Do not fail to remind the other members 
of your family to register. Leave no effort unmade to register the largest 
possible vote in support of Labor’s fundamental principles of human welfare. 





It serves no good purpose to declare that the conditioas of Labor are worse 


than they are in reality. The trade union movement 
ba ny ether Hew neither exists nor grows upon the philosophy of despair. 
MISERY Those who are afflicted with a belief in that depressing 

philosophy are certain that “things can never be better 
until they are worse.’’ In other words, there can be no remedy for present 
ills without a reorganization of seciety and there caa never be reorganization 
without revolution which will aot come until conditions are unbearable. 
Fortunately, only a few cow hold to that mistaken notior, but many allow 
themselves in the heat of battle to decry conditions out of all relation to 
the truth in the hope of strengthening the argument, not for revolution, 
but for political change. 

The condition of wage earners is ia every way better today than ever 
in the history of the world. ‘That is a generality, but it is a true generality. 
This is not because of any wisdom of political government, but in spite 
of the unwisdom of it. It is not because of the sagacity and concern of the 
president, but in spite of the lack of those qualities. It is not because of 
the beneficence of an administration, but in spite of the frequent hostilities 
and ignorance of an administration. A political administration may to 
some extent hamper the progress of the wage earners—and a political adminis- 
tration might do much to smooth the path of the wage earners, but no 
political administration can entirely halt progress or retard our movement. 
That is something apart from and above the realm of politics. 

The argument for political change need not be based upon any despair 
over present economic conditions. There is enough of political argument 
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to justify and cry aloud to the high heavens for change without a resort to 
exaggerations of economic wrongs or without the painting of economic ills 
which do not exist. 

Wages are not depressed today. It is idle to inveigh against the adminis- 
tration on the ground of falling wages. Wages are not falling. This is 
not because of the administration; the administration has nothing to do 
with it. The president probably has no adequate idea of the condition of 
wages and he is doubtless much more concerned with the state of electoral 
opinion than he is with the family bank balance of bricklayers and teamsters. 


Wages have been maintained because the trade union movement of 
America refused to accept reductions of wages. That is the one and only 
reason why wages are today not lower. Wages are more nearly adequate 
than ever before because the wage earners have come to understand how to 
maintain them in that condition and how to improve them as time goes on. 
Wages are not high enough. They never have been high enough. But they 
come nearer to an approximation of justice than ever before. This is 
definitely and absolutely in spite of the administration of which President 
Coolidge was and is a part and which he hopes to perpetuate, with the help 
of the furious General Dawes. 

There is local unemployment in many places. It may be said to be 
acute in spots. This is sad, tragic and needless. Wages may be low or 
lacking in localities. But in general wages have been maintained and there 
is no general wave of unemployment. It is a grievous fault that there is 
any unemployment, but we shall arrive nowhere by asserting that there is 
more than there is. We are not a despairing people. We do not seek out 
sad things for the purpose of satisfying a craving for sadness. We do not 
seek funerals for the sake of weeping. We are not that kind of a people. 
Let us not be drawn into that way of thinking for the sake of seeming 
temporary expediency. Real progress must be won on a foundation of fact. 
Too much economic and political tinkering has been done on a guess-work 
basis. 

The American labor movement places a full valuation on the efficacy 
of political action. It will not be snared into the political maelstrom body 
and soul; it will not pin its whole faith and hope in politics, but it will use 
politics where such use is fitting and it does understand the scope and purpose 
of political government and political institutions. It looks to political 
institutions for the solution of those issues which are political, but it looks 
with equal sureness to the world of industry to adjust those matters which 
are essentially industrial. Labor does not look upon political government 
as the guardian of every human destiny or the fixer of every wrong. Labor 
exalts the State and will protect the State, but it will not make a fetish of the 
State or place upon the State an unfair and an impossible burden. The 
truth is that the more the State is freed from improper and illogical duties 
and burdens the better will it discharge those duties and obligations which 
properly belong toit. If that truth could sink home to all Americans 
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political campaigning would soon change for the better—it would be more 
intelligently done. 

The American Federation of Labor has declared its faith in the ability 
of industry to solve its own problems through the natural and inevitable 
growth of democratic methods and practices within industry. Perhaps the 
facts of today justify that faith as much as any set of facts in the history 
of industry. There has been, during the present Republican administration, 
such an onslaught against Labor as America has never witnessed. Implac- 
able hatred was in the air. Some of this came from the administration; 
some came from organized, blind employers. The administration gave its 
sympathy and its help to those employers. Mr. Daugherty did not leave 
the cabinet because of his bigoted and brutal injunction against the railroad 
workers. He left when his connection with the oil scandal seemed to make 
him a politica] liability at a time when assets were sorely needed. 

President Coolidge was a member of the administration of the late 
President Harding. It was made a point that he should be more than 
vice-presidents customarily had been. He sat in the cabinet, to listen and 
to advise. He was there when Daugherty went rushing to Chicago to 
secure the most rabid injunction ever sanctioned by a court. He protested 
neither then nor since. He did not rebuke Daugherty, nor has he rebuked 
any Federal judge. The language of the Clayton Act is not the language 
of Coolidge, nor is it the language of his political school. 

It was at that time that the miscalled open-shop drive was at its peak. 
Unseeing employers, banded together under the lead of professional ‘‘secre- 
taries’’ and promoters, were at the height of their enthusiasm for the shop 
closed tight against union men. There was no rebuke to these blind men. 
They were what in older days would have been court favorites. It was then 
that General Dawes arose from the big and easy chair of his banking house, 
organized the fatuous Minute Men of the Constitution and took a train to 
Florida to urge upon the complacent president and the calculating, ignorant 
politician, Daugherty, that this campaign must be waged on the “open 
shop issue,” that no other would do and that the hour had struck for war 
on the unions to a finish. That is the Dawes who has not yet forgotten the 
Lorimer bank sandal, the Dawes who is now running with Coolidge, the 
Dawes who before the Union League Club of Chicago on February 22, 1923, 
glorified the Daugherty injunction as ‘‘the beginning of a new era of law and 
order in this country.” 

The history of the administration has been one which, in the main, has 
been written by opponents of Labor—and it may be said in passing that 
personally conducted Labor Day gatherings at the White House do not 
erase the record. 

To go further, such unemployment as exists today is largely in those 
centers where the administration has its staunchest friends. What more 
stalwart campaign contributor is to be found than William Wood, head of 
the woolen trust? Where are there more hopeful supporters of Calvin 
Coolidge and General Dawes than among the cotton mill magnates of New 
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England? Perhaps the Massachusetts shoe industry contributes its quota 
of Coolidge supporters, for the Coolidge managers claim not only Massa- 
chusetts, but all New England. Yet in those three industries unemployment 
is keener than in any other section of the country. And it is so while cottons 
and woolens and shoes are imported from abroad for sale in New England. 
The political House of Coolidge and Dawes is the House of Big Business 
and it offers Labor nothing but palaver and meaningless promises. But, 
however that may be, the House of Coolidge’can not destroy the Labor 
movement, can not force it to accept reductions of wages, can not compel it 
to relinquish cherished rights, can not break up the world of industry and 
can not prevent industry from going its way to greater democracy, greater 
self-control, greater enlightenment and ultimate complete supremacy over 
the affairs of its own realm. 

That is what politicians generally do not understand. . Coolidge doesn’t — 
dream of it, Dawes would bluster at it, Davis wouldn't know what it was 
about and Bryan would reply to it with a good old Populist speech after 
the manner of his meandering brother. The men and women of industry 
have got to come to a great faith injtheir own destiny, a great understanding 
of their own wisdom and their own powers and a full knowledge of the 
machinery that lies under their own hands. 

Labor is fighting in this campaign, as it has always fought, to make 
of sur political government the best possible government, to clear the 
ind: trial road of improper political obstacles, to enlarge the horizon of 
political and industrial freedom and to lift wherever possible the hand of 
ignorance and oppression. 

Labor values politics for what it is—and it is much, indeed. But it 
does not look to politics for a cure-all. Industry can aot come to its full 
stature and freedom by gurgling at the neck of a nostrum bottle. 

Labor understands that when a president seeks to take political credit— 
as President Coolidge did on Labor Day-—for present wage rates, that it is 
sheer political boasting for political purposes. It is valuable that he should 
commit himself to the idea that high wages should be paid, but it is foolishness 
for him to take credit to his party for wages when they are relatively good. 

Labor understands what harm ignorant politicians may do to industry 
by blind, self-seeking or time-serving action. It always wants to prevent 
such action. But Labor understands that the constructive action, the 
patient building, the evolutionary development that must bring industry 
to its highest state of perfection and to that point where it affords to alj 
the most nearly complete degree of justice, must come from within industry 
and not from the White House or the Capitol. 

Labor is in this campaign to improve .and purge our political govern- 
ment and to help make it better serve all the people as a-political govern- 
ment. For that reason it is committed to the only possible course—the 
unqualified support of the only candidates who understand how that is to be 
done, Senator Robert M. La Follette and Senator Burton K. Wheeler. But 
for the perfection of the world_of_industry, for the constructive work of 
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bringing the industrial world to what it must be, for the righting of purely 
industrial wrongs, Labor looks ahead to steady effort in mine, mill, work- 
shop and factory, in patient effort with employers, engineers, management 
and all who serve and contribute usefully in that great realm. 





A significant industrial movement is the campaign for greater simplification 
of manufactured products. The United States Department 
of Commerce reports that American industries are giving 
more serious attention now then ever before to the reduction 
of industrial waste arising from an unnecessary number of styles, models, 
sizes, etc. In accordance with a plan worked out under the direction of 
Secretary Hoover the following industries are working on ‘“‘simplified lines”: 

Lumber, checking waste estimated at $250,000,000 yearly; metal lath, 
reduced from 125 to 24 varities; hotel chinaware, 700 items reduced to 160; 
forged tools, elimination of 46 per cent in types, etc.; paper, reduced to 8 
sizes, etc.; roofing slate, 21 thicknesses to 10, 60 sizes to 30, etc.; and black- 
board slate, simplified from 90 sizes to 3, etc. A beginning was made July 1 
on this program. Equally important changes are scheduled to go into 
effect January 1. 

What industry can do in the field of simplification it can do in other 
fields. It can move toward greater efficiency, toward better working con- 
ditions for the men and women, who do the productive toil, toward greater 
service to the public which buys and uses its products. In fact, industry is 
already at work on these problems. The molders’ trade long ago took action 
along these lines in Ohio. Recent illustrations are given by the action of 
the paper box trade in moving to eliminate various abuses and by the action 
of the women’s garment trade, spurred by the organized workers, in moving 
to stabilize the trade and in eliminating cheap and shoddy goods. The 
elimination of waste in industry and the development of both management 
and organization methods make all creative effort more effective and more 
economical, hence, increases the materials that contribute to better living 
for all. 


Congress is to be made subservient to the Chief Executive. It is to be 

cenit snatched out of the constitution by political legerdermain 

covenses so that there will be only two branches of government— 
the executive and judicial. 

And how is this to be done without amendment to the constitution? Simple 
enough, its sponsors say. By electing a sufficient number of rubber-stamp 
congressmen who will vote and talk always as directed by the chief executive 
who himself may be a rubber stamp for those who seek special privileges that 
can not be obtained from a people’s congress. 

Now and then we hear talk about the president not being able to have 
certain legislation enacted and that the present congress has not accepted 
without question all he recommends. : 

Neither will congress desert the interests of the people, it is claimed, 
and knuckle down to the demands of the special interests. 

Therefore the edict has gone forth that all members of congress elécted 
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in November must be ‘“‘dependabie’”—that is, they must pledge themselves 
to do the bidding of the chief executive, whoever he may be, no matter how 
offensive such a course would be to the electorate or injurious to the nation. 

This idea was first advanced in the Cleveland convention of the Republi- 
can party, which refused to nominate former Senator William S. Kenyon for 
vice-president because, it was declared, he was not “dependable.” 

The keynote orator of that gathering declared that the reason the presi- 
dent had not accomplished certain legislation was because there were not 
enough members of congress who would do as he bade them. ‘The speaker 
undoubtedly had in mind the Mellon tax plan and the anxiety of the admin- 
istration to relieve the well-to-do from taxation by placing the burden upon 
the already overloaded and bent backs of those least able to bear it. 

He undoubtedly also referred to those loyal congressmen who, in the face 
of most determined opposition, exposed the rotten corruption of officials of 
the government. 

If the chief executive had had a ‘‘dependable” congress there would have 
been no Teapot Dome investigation and consequently no court proceedings 
to punish the guilty. 

Mr. Daugherty and his stalking-mate, Jesse Smith, backed by W. J. 
Burns, still would be doing “business” in the little green house on K Street 
if Congress had been ‘“‘dependable.”’ 

Colonel Forbes could be just as well as not enjoying without fear or 
qualms of conscience profits wrung from the sufferings of those who were 
willing to give their lives to keep this country politically free if congress had 
not been so “‘undependable.” 

Mr. Fall, Mr. Daugherty and Mr. Denby would still be members of the 
president’s cabinet if the sixty-eighth congress had been “dependable.” 

Aliens ineligible to citizenship would be admitted as immigrants, the same 
as assimilable citizens of other countries whose peoples in the early days of the 
nation’s struggles helped to build our beloved Republic, if congress had been 
“dependable.” 

There would have been no adjusted compensation for our boys who 
offered the supreme sacrifice in the great war if we had had a ‘“‘dependable”’ 
congress. 

The American people should awaken to the plot against the tried and 
true members of the present congress. Strict orders have been sent into 
every congressional district to see that only those who will_be ‘‘dependable’’ 
are nominated and elected to congress. 

Those who are striving to elect a congress that will be subservient to 
the interests are using the constitution of the United States as a smoke screen 
to hide their ulterior purposes. While secretly working to the end that the 
next congress shall be so constructed that it will sacrifice the interests of the 
people, they maliciously charge that the loyal, patriotic members of the present 
congress both in the house and senate are enemies of the constitution. 

This is the amazing feature of the amazing propaganda which is intended 
to defeat those who have been true to the people and elect those who will 
in the future prevent investigations that will bring forth into the light of 
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publicity the seething volcano of corruption in our government. At the 
same time they will vote for any legislation inimical to the interests of the 
people because they will be “‘dependable’’ congressmen. 

It is time the people of our great nation, the greatest on earth, should 
cast aside their apathy and understand before election that a ‘‘dependable”’ 
congress is a congress of rubber stamps. 

Those who advocate making congress subservient to the president do so 
for one purpose. ‘That is to place in the hands of one man the power to 
direct legislation and to suppress any attempt to protect the people from 
dishonest officials. 

Mussolini asked for no more. In fact, the idea must have originated 
from the action of the Itelian dictator in forcing legislation that made it 
possible for him to have absolute power over the Itaiian parliament and 
therefore over all legislation. 

The voters should not be deceived by this bunk of a “dependable” 
cengress. They must support and vote for those members of the present 
congress who in the first session demonstrated that they held the interests of 
the people inviolate and could not be turned aside either under partisan 
political pressure or for personal gain. 

The constitution provides for three branches of government—the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial. Should the political intriguers succeed in 
fooling the people so that they will vote for members of congress who will 
blindly follow the dictates of the chief executive, then there wil] be only two 
branches of government—the executive and judicial. 

We therefore urge upon all who believe the legislative branch of our 
government should continue to function as the constitution provides to vote 
for those candidates irrespective of party affiilations who have proved their 
sincerity in defending the rights and interests of the people. At the same time 
we urge that they vote against any candidate who bases the grounds for his 
election on the claim that he will be ‘‘dependable” to the chief executive 
instead of dependable to the people. 

The sixty-eighth congress is the best in many years. We hope the sixty- 
ninth congress will be a better congress than the sixty-eighth. And it will 
be if the voters will be true to themselves. 

The election of a president that will serve the people honestly is of no 
more importance than the election of a congress that will be true to the 
people irrespective of who is elected president. 





Again the Pan-American Federation of Labor has vindicated the vision 
which brough it into being. This time the wage earners 
of Nicaragua are the beneficiaries. While it is too 
early to estimate the full results it is safe to say that 
a new impulse is running through the struggling labor movement of Central 
America, and of Nicaragua in particular. 

The Pan-American Federation of Labor came into existence out of the 
needs of the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. It is a western organi- 
zation, wishing well to the peoples of all countries, but formed particularly 
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to serve the peoples of the two Americas and to bind them together in 
mutual effort for mutual advancement. 
The Pan-American Federation of Labor is about’ to hold its international 
convention. This convention will come to order on December 4 in Mexico 
City. There will be laid before that convention a record of achievement 
not equalled by any other international organization of labor. There have 
been and there are other international organizations. Without exception 
every other organization of international character has had a more or less 
pretentious program. Some have had all-inclusive philosophies for the 
rebuilding of the whole world. All have had their deeply philosophical side. 
None has done so much in the way of concrete achievement, so much in 
really binding together the affiliated organizations, so much in the improve- 
ment of international relations, so much in the making of definite gains for its 
affiliated movements. 
The case of Nicaragua is but one of several. The Nicaraguan Federa- 
tion of Labor appealed for help and a mission was forthwith dispatched. 
Accompanied by Mr. Salamon de la Selva, who journeyed to Washington 
bearing the appeal from Nicaragua, Mr. Hartwell L. Brunson, of the 
International Association of Machinists went to Nicaragua as the repre- 
sentative of the Pan-American Federation of Labor. Upon his return he 
made a concise report, containing a recommendation asking for the friendly 
intercession of the American Federation of Labor. His report, because of 
its information and because of its interest, is here published in full: 
Pursuant to the understanding reached at the conference held in your office at 
noon on May 6th,.arrangements were completed with Mr. Salamon de la Selva and I 
sailed in company with him on June 5th for Nicaragua. Stops were made on 
the way to Nicaragua at Port au Prince, Haiti, Panama, C. Z., and Puntarenas, 
Costa Rica, arriving at Corinto, Nicaragua, on June 26th. The stops at Port au Prince 
and Puntarenas were of very short duration and therefore no opportunity was afforded 
to make any definite contacts or investigations. At Port au Prince we did, however, 
have the opportunity to exchange greetings with M. Pierre Hudicourt and Mlle. 
Elvire Bayard. 
Panama 

In Panama City, where eight days were spent awaiting a boat for Nicaragua, 
several very interesting conferences were held and two well attended meetings were 
addressed; one of carpenters and the other of the Panamanian Federation of Labor. 
Many questions were asked in the latter meeting concerning the situation in the Canal 
Zone with respect to the employment of Panamanians in the operation of the Canal. 
This situation with which I am sure you are familiar, is not easy of solution and is 
one with which the Pan-American Federation of Labor can not properly deal. No legiti- 
mate complaint can be levied at any government for employing its citizens, in preference 
to citizens of other countries, on its public works. 


Nicaragua 

Arriving at Corinto, June 26th, we were advised that the President was sending 
his private car down to the port for the convenience of the Mexican Minister, who 
arrived on the same boat and ourselves. Therefore, on the following day, June 27th, 
accompanied by a reception committee of the Nicaraguan Federation of Labor we 
proceeded on the President’s car to Leon, the largest city. Large groups of workers 
greeted us at every stop enroute. These groups were all eager for information. At 
Chenandega an unusually interesting lot were gathered and varied questions and 
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expressions were offered. Arriving at Leon about 5.00 p. m., a gathering of one thousand 
or more greeted us and accompanied us afoot to the hotel some twelve blocks or more 
away. At the hotel open-air addresses were made by both Mr. Selva and the under- 
signed. In the evening a formal reception was tendered us at the Workers’ Club. 

On Saturday morning, June 28th, we proceeded on the President's car to Managua, 
the capital. There again we were met at the station by an immense crowd of workers and 
other citizens, and accompanied by them to the Hote! Central, where informal reception 
was held and group discussions indulged in. On Sunday morning, June 29th, the Presi- 
dent received us at the Palace or White House. Exchange of greetings and an explana- 
tion of the purposes of the mission followed. The President, with his cabinet present, 
expressed great satisfaction and assured that he would do all in his power to aid in 
the accomplishment of these purposes. He expressed a conviction that the reforms 
and development which the country needs and must have, depends upon the common 
people—the workers—and upon the extent to which they can be organized economically. 
On Monday evening, June 30th, I attended a session of the Camara ce Diputados— 
the lower house, where a proposed revision of the e’ection !aw was uncer considera- 
tion. This proposed ‘egisiation, so necessary to a fair and full exercise of the ballot 
by the common people, and fu!y concurred in by the State Department of the United 
States government was rejected by a vote of 21 to 20. In other words, 21 of the 
deputies were against the peop'e and for the special interests who are responsible in 
no uncertain degree for the present unsatisfactory conditions in the country. It is 
my understanding that the Senate is more comp!etely opposed to the particular reform— 
having 15 for the special interests as against 9 for the people. 

Without the passage of this or similar ‘egis!ation or constitutional amendment 
the vote this fall can not be representative of the people. This point will be dealt 
with at more length later in the report. 

On Tuesday evening, July Ist, there was a gathering of the workers and other 
citizens at the theatre. President Martinez attended. The undersigned and others 
made addresses which were enthusiastically received. 

During the remainder of the week many conferences were held with the various 
groups of Managua and some representatives who came from nearby towns and 
villages. . 

On Saturday, July 5, another conference was held with President Martinez, at 
which time he suggested that an early return of the undersigned to the United States 
would be of great advantage to the workers movement in Nicaragua in the way of 
informing the American Federation of Labor and the officers of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor on conditions, the remedies of which would be prejudicially affected 
by delay. I decided to take the next boat, sailing July 8th. 

On Sunday, July 6th, I visited Granada in company with Mr. Selva and one 
member of the committee of the Nicaraguan Federation of Labor, Tranguilino Saenz. 
We were met at the railroad station by the largest and most enthusiastic gathering 
of the trip. As the train stopped the first of 21 shots were fired. After the salute we 
proceeded afoot to the center of the city some 18 blocks and gathered in the theatre. 
More than 2,000 persons packed the house. Addresses of we'come were responded 
to and the mission explained as at other points. Granada is the stronghold of the 
opposition to labor and the reforms for which labor stands, the home of the family 
of dictators who have held the reins of governments for the past 15 years. Both in 
numbers and attitude the workers.of Granada demonstrated in this meeting that they 
are conscious of the chief causes of their present difficulties, and clearly indicate what 
would happen if there were to be a free election. 

We left Granada early Monday, July 7th, stopping at Chinandega about 2 p. m. 
for the afternoon and evening. Here quite a large crowd met us at the railroad station 
and escorted us to our hotel, informal reception was there held and in the evening a 
meeting of one thousand or more was held in the theatre. In this city there exists 
two very distinct groups of labor, organized on materially different lines and principles 
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but they were united on the occasion of our visit as far as its purposes are concerned. 

Early on Tuesday, July 8th, we proceeded by train to Corinto and embarked the 
same day for return trip. Arriving in Panama, Saturday morning, July 12th, we passed 
through the canal and left Cristobal at midnight, Sunday, July 13th, arriving in Cuba 
Thursday noon, July 17th. 









Situation in Cuba 


Our contacts in Cuba were limited to representatives of the printing industry in 
Havana, which is the dominating factor in the groups of communes. These organi- 
zations are bitterly opposed to the plan of the American Federation of Labor and the 
policy of the Pan-American Federation of Labor. ‘They were invited to send delegates 
to the next meeting of the Pan-American Federation of Labor in Mexico City, next 
December, but expressed doubt that any such action would be‘taken by their organi- 
zations. It was learned from these individuals that the railroad unions have federated 
and that such Federation contemplates sending representatives to the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor convention. 

We left Havana, Friday afternoon, July 18th, and arrived at Baltimore, Tuesday 
morning, July 22nd. 



















Summary of Situation in Nicaragua 





The “societies”’ of labor in Nicaragua number upward of 20 independent organi- 
zations. They range in purposes all the way from purely “‘aid societies” to craft union, 
but even the latter partaking somewhat of the former. 

All of the organizations have more or less distinct partisan political views. There 
is little or no united political action among these organizations; nor is there any united 
or cooperative economic action. United political action, is of vastly more importance 
to the workers of Nicaragua than is purely economic action, for their troubles are 
largely distressing economic conditions brought about by dishonest government in 
the hands of self-serving officials who work hand in hand with Wall Street. 

The only hope of redeeming the country for the people therefore is through a united 
strong labor movement capable of weilding its strength in undivided political and 
economic action. This is the first step—solidify the various groups into a federation— 
The Federacion Obrera Nicaraguense. 

Of equal importance, in both time and character, is the law governing the right 
and opportunity to vote. The present election law was drafted by a representative 
sent down there by the United States Department_of}State. It provides for registration 
of all voters during the month of March in election years. It provides that the regis- 
tration books shall be open from 8 a.m. to 4 p..m. every Sunday during that month 
in every Canton (precinct). It is alleged upon reliable information that the law was 
not carried out in approximately 186 contones, or that the -people of these localities 
had no opportunity to register and hence no opportunity to:vote. 

This matter was put up to a special session of Congress in the form of a bill to 
remedy the situation which amounts to a disfranchise of a considerable portion of the 
people. The United States State Department is,in accord with the legislation proposed 
and Charge de Affairs, Mr. Thurston, so advised the Nicaraguan government when the 
bill was under consideration by Congress. Notwithstanding the Congress refused to 
enact the bill. 

Unless these at present disfranchised people aré permitted to vote in the coming 
election there is danger of a continuation or return to power of class rule, nationally, 
and continued social and economic unrest, which may at any time develop into violent 
resentment. With*the opportunity available to all of the peop’e to vote there is every 
reason to believe that an administration will be elected which would be acceptable to 
the great!majority of the people and peaceful social order assured in Nicaragua. 

A fair election in Nicaragua is the issue of the hour with the workers there. It means 
all to the labor movement of the country. It should be the }purpose of the A. F. of L. 
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and the Pan-American Federation of Labor to use all legitimate and proper means to 
make such possible. 

It is, therefore, my recommendation that the State Department be made acquainted 
officially with the facts as they have been obtained from the common people—the dis- 
franchised workers, for they in the main are the ones who will not be able to vote under 
the present situation, and that every assistance be rendered the workers of Nicaragua 
in their struggle for economic and political freedom. 

Nicaragua’s troubles, like so many others, result partly from the alliance 
of corrupt and reactionary local politicians with the financial forces of Wall 
Street. Wall Street, of itself, could not throttle any Latin-American country. 
Wall Street, finding unprincipled politicians ready to sell their country’s wealth 
for a song, takes what comes to hand and makes the best of an usurious 
bargain. 

It must be remembered, too, that the Latin-Ameftican politician has 
much wealth to give, or to mortgage. And all too generally he has at least 
a tradition that the graft goes with the office. The wage earner pays the 
penalty in a manner that would be impossible in an industrial country like 
the United States. 

The Pan-American Federation of Labor is taking to the wage earners 
of the American republic the message of trade union organization. It is 
breaking them away from personal allegiance to a general, or a politician 
or the owner of a hacienda. It is showing them how to improve their 
conditions by giving allegiance to principles. It is seeking to help them 
to remove political obstacles, such as exist in Nicaragua. It is pointing 
no rainbow road to Utopia, but it is helping all American wage earners 
to dig their way out of oppression. It is a proud privilege for the American 
Federation of Labor to belong to such an organization and to help in such 
a task. 





Agricultural department experts have made a study which leads them to the 
conclusion that American agriculture has not paid 
FARMERS’ GUIDE = interest on invested capital since 1920. 


POST— 


ORGANIZATION It would be interesting to know what is included under 


the head of invested capital. Invested capital might 
mean inflated land values, or it might mean pre-inflation land values. In 
the absence of clear knowledge on that point not much can be said about 
the worth of the report. 

There are two points, however, upon which judgment may be passed, 
regardless of the statistics gathered by the government. 

If farming is to be classed as a business “which must meet the usual 
charges of business, such as charges for depreciation and for overhead, then 
farming can not escape the processes that are necessary in managing business. 

Small business is being put to the test by big business. Business that 
runs itself inefficiently is being put to the test by efficient business. Machinery 
is making human power more efficient. 

Farming is being subjected to the same readjusting influences. The 
individual farmer is handicapped without money. Sometimes he forgets 
that he is running a business and remembers that he is a hardworking indi- 
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vidual having great difficulty in making ends meet. The “dirt” farmer 
of today has one fundamental agency from which he may expect constructive 
aid. He must look to organization. Associated effort will help solve 
problems of finance, production, marketing, as well as supply information 
for plans for the future. He may see a beautiful mirage, but the picture 
will recede as he advances to gras» its promised benefits. 

Where the. individual tiller of the soil is concerned, he is exactly in 
the category of the wage earner. He uses tools and works to create articles 
of value. If, on the one hand, he has to sell his own product, he has, on the 
other hand, to be sure that he gets enough out of the fruits of his toil to 
provide him with his requirements.. Many individual farmers do not, as the 
report states, get interest on their investment. Before a farmer begins 
to talk interest on investment it is then time for him to consider whether 
that interest can be properly earned with obsolete methods and equipment 
and whether he can not through associated effort have machinery and use 
methods that will produce and market crops so that there may be not only 
a payment of that interest but as large a production volume as possible 
at the lowest production costs. 

The whole point at issue is that the farmer can not automatically get 
relief. Legislation may give him artifical and temporary relief, but the 
only method through which permanent relief and progress can be assured is 
through organization, and that means bona fide organization, not organi- 
zation of bank farmers, or political farmers, or fertilizer farmers, but 
organization for farmers, by farmers. 





International loans constitute one of the important factors in Pan-American 

relations and it is not impossible that they may become a 
oo St ta a vital factor in relations between America and Europe. 
DIPLOMACY It is natural that banking interests should seek to 

impress upon American diplomacy the banking point of 
view. When Albert Strauss, of J. & W. Seligman & Co., New York City, 
addressed the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, Mass., recently, he set 
forth the Wall Street point of view with admirable candor and clearness. 
Bankers want the American Government to act as a collection agency for 
foreign loans. 

Mr. Strauss held to the view that the American Government ought to 
make itself responsible and use its physical power for the collection of foreign 
loans to American governments. 

The first thing a banker looks to, in making a loan, is the security. That 
ought to apply in the making of a foreign loan, as well as in the making of a 
domestic loan. And in the making of a foreign loan the United States navy 
should not be regarded as having any relation to the security. 

J. & W. Seligman & Co. has money on loan in Nicaragua. The American 
Government had marines in Nicaragua for many months. That was perfectly 
satisfactory to J. & W. Seligman & Co., but it was not so satisfactory to the 
people of Nicaragua who, like most other Latin American borrowers from 
Wall Street, have had to pay and will have to pay a rate of interest based on 
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crooked domestic politics and the risk which bankers run in loaning to crooked 
politicians. 

The rate of interest on loans is governed by the demand for loan money 
and by the safety of the security. If interest rates are based on the risk of 
crooked politicians, then it must be assumed that the bankers understand the 
nature of their business and are charging for the risk assumed. In-simple 
fairness, bankers can not then step in and ask the United States Govern- 
ment to enforce collection of such loans. Nicaragua does not afford the 
only example of the Wall Street loan policy in dealing with Latin American 
nations. 

The American people will never knowingly consent to the use of the force 
of their Government to help Wall Street collect the kind of loans which it 
makes in Latin America or in any other section of the world and it will par- 
ticularly resent having that force used to collect loans made in collusion with 
crooked local politicians where both parties understand the nature of the 
deal and know the risks involved. 

It is true that much American money has gone into Latin America at 
great risks which have had nothing to do with political adventurers, and 
that some money has been invested by those who have had every desire to 
be fair. But the other kind of loans also have been made and this other 
kind applies to Nicaragua, and it is this kind that usually produces the greatest 
demand for punitive action when collection proves difficult. 

Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director of the Pan-American Union, made a proposal at 
Williamstown which has no more merit than the Wall Street suggestion 
of Mr. Strauss. Dr. Rowe suggested that all loans to Latin America be super- 
vised or approved by the American State Department. He would have 
such loans subject to Government control and in conformity with standards 
designed to prevent irritation and misunderstandings between American 
governments. The intent is excellent, but the proposal holds more of evil 
prospect than of good. If no other danger lurked, there would be the grave 
danger of an American control over Latin American governments by virtue 
of an American control of credit and this is something that will be rejected 
as extremely undesirable by all who desire good relations with Latin America. 

Many Latin American nations have suffered at the hands of their own 
political adventurers. There are peculiar reasons for the political adventurer 
in the’ nations to the south—reasons which grow out of the environment of 
the people, the characteristics and the traditions of the people, the lack of 
universal education and the undeveloped character of the countries, physically. 

But Latin America is moving forward. There is a growing appreciation 
of education, a growing industrialization and a growing understanding of the 
benefits of the practice of democratic methods in government. The United 
States and the American people must consider the Latin America of tomorrow, 
as well as the Latin America of today, and they must, above all, consider the 
demands of justice, human freedom and fair dealing. . 

The American foreign policy regarding Latin America or any other divi- 
sion of the world must be a people’s diplomacy and not a bankers’ diplomacy. 





Heading West 


By Cuester M. WRIGHT 

Politicians are taking a,tip from the title of this department. They are heading 
west, looking for the votes of the far countree. 

It is well that they do, for in the west there are votes to be batten those that can get 
‘them. It is well that they do, also for the reason that they may learn something about 
the diminishing effectiveness of hokum. ‘The law of diminishing returns is working in- 
exorably. 

However, the gleaners must betake themselves to where there are gleanings, leaving 
the amount of the gleaning to be determined by such fates as govern such things. 

The days pass and roll into weeks; and the weeks pass into months. November will 
come, with its fateful hour. And some of the politicians who are so hopefully heading 
west may then just as well keep right on until they immerse themselves in the soothing 


waters of the glorious old Pacific! AF see 


Here’s Hoping That thing more to the point than smoking a 
Both Are Correct pipe topside down. 

. ‘ There was that little jaunt down t 

IHE Democrats point out, with man - pce: - 

ene that the Republicans are salts Florida to tell Mr. Daugherty this campaign 

to come under the wire in third place ought to be run on a union-smashing basis. 

te November, There is the good old story about the 

The Republicans point out, with many Lorimer bank and the fiscal relations of the 

figures, that the Democrats are going to Dawes bank to the Lorimer palace of 

: ruination. 


a NS OS ae ee ee There are the Minute Men, ready any 
- tto is, “a pl both Munute to uphold everything in the consti- 
SHECE OWS, ONO: MA, 8. PINEUO Om tution except the right of wage earners to 


your houses,” we jolly well wish that both oxpastioe 
old parties could be right about the result. a ’ 
Obviously, however, the Republicans and There is the support of the Republican 
Democrats can not both run third. There Dawes for a Democratic injunction judge 
hes to be a ‘second. just a few months ago. 
If both parties will now set their statis- here is the Republican platform. 
ticians to work to figure out which of them is There is—But after the Republican plat- 
going to run second they will greatly oblige form there isnt much. The last dis- 
a waiting multitude. reputable splinters were used in knocking 
For the present, we may hope that both together that wornout old contraption and 
are right in their predictions that the there po porns left oo. Sere ae 
opposing party will in any event not come We sha car more Om, ee about 
in @ Winner. Dawes before the election arrives. It isn’t 
* * * so much that he’s an issue as it is that he’s 
an incident. 


We Can’t Help Talking ie de 


About the Dawes! ; 
A there’s Charley Dawes, as good a go Paes New 


publicity hound as ever hung a 
jimmy pipe upside down. Lord, how HEN the American state department 


he hates page 1! There’s only one man who under Woodrow Wilson told Old 
hates preferred position more than does the Man Huerta in Mexico that no 
said Charles, and that’s Brother Charles’s regime founded on violence could get recog- 
brother William Jennings. nition in Washington it handed down a 

But when it comes to collecting votes, it new idea in diplomacy. That was one of 
is to be feared that the Dawes will have the biggest forward steps in diplomacy that 
to more than hit the front page. Andsome- the world has seen in a hundred years. 
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By and large, the United States is still 
sticking to that policy. That is one of the 
stumbling blocks the soviets can’t get 
around and can’t get over. 

Of course since that doctrine was laid 
down we have had the Haiti expedition and 
we have had the marines in Nicaragua. 
The “‘liberals’’ have tried to paint both of 
those cases in black terms. While it might 
be wished that we had not been involved 
in either case, the situations were by no 
means one-sided and American conduct by 
no means all reprehensible. Blanket con- 
demnation usually indicates the propa- 
ganda mind—the mind that is out to make a 
case, be the facts what they may. There are 
some persons so sorely afflicted with the 
propaganda mind that they can’t speak a 
good word for any American institution or 


cy. 
“eThe kind of American who has that kind 
of a mind is to be pitied. He has a hard 
life. But, more important, he is to be 
guarded against. His dope is not to be 
taken as the basis for intelligent opinion. 
It really is possible for an American to be 
honestly proud of many American institu- 
tions and of many American achievements. 
Strange as this may seem, it is the happy 
truth. 


* * * 


American Diplomacy 
Is Not Always Greetly 


HY is it considered such good form 
for “liberals” to jump all over the 
American state department and 

such an unthinkable breach of good form 
to speak well of it? 
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The only answer that suggests itself is 
that they have a complex furioso, or some 
other equally terrible ailment. 

Here comes the Rev. Samuel Guy Inman 
with a long wail about American Im- 
perialism in Colombia. Uncle Sam has 
Colombia by the neck and is wringing said 
neck with a steady and fearsome pressure. 
Uncle Sam’s financial dictator in Colombia 
is telling that country what it may and may 
not do, even to the extent of telling it what 
is to be done with the $25,000,000 paid to 
Colombia by the United States under the 
recently ratified treaty. 

The Colombian minister comes to the 
defense of the United States and tells the 
Rev. Guy where he is wrong. The Ameri- 
can financial experts now in Colombia were 
hired by Colombia and are paid by that 
country—and, says the minister, they are 
giving satisfaction. 

American diplomacy may not always 
look good. It has not always been good. 
It has been very bad at times. But it is 
not uniformly bad and it generally is not 
intentionally bad. Moreover, it is about 
the best brand of diplomacy in the world 
today, not excepting the diplomacy of 
Ramsay MacDonald. In fact, by com- 
parison with the diplomacy of Ramsay 
MacDonald, the United States comes off 
with flying colors. 

Ramsay MacDonald has yet to tell the 
world why he deals with the despotic, 
murderous soviets and refuses to recognize 
the democratic, pro-labor government of 
Mexico. And it will take Ramsay a long 
while to explain away that little contra- 
diction. 





In calling upon all affiliated and recognized national and international and brother- 
hood organizations, state federations of labor, central labor bodies, local unions, labor’s 
friends and sympathizers, to give united, unrestricted, loyal and active support to the 
non-partisan campaign now set in motion, we emphasize the imperative need of an 
intensive educational campaign to enable all to act with discrimination and wisdom in this 
election, and to stand faithfully by our friends and elect them and to oppose our 
enemies and to defeat them. 





We can not fail to observe that both Republican and Democratic parties through 
manipulated control are in a condition of moral bankruptcy which constitues a menace 
and a peril to our country and its institutions. Machine politicians have brought upon our 
country moral obliquity and unashamed betrayal. We are judging on the basis of the 
condition which exists and this judgment will be reversed only when the conditions upon 


which it is based are changed. 
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WAR FINANCES IN THE NETHERLANDS UP TO 1918, by M. J. 
Van Der Flier. New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch. 

One of the series of monographs on the economic and social history of 
the world war prepared by the Division of Economics and History of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Covers the influences and 
effects of war conditions on the well-to-do, the middle class, and laborers, 
and predicts greater equalization of living conditions through taxing the 
rich and extended social legislation. 





CHILDREN IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS. Bureau of the Census. 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 

An arsenal of statistics with respect to the volume of child labor in the 
United States at the time when the fourteenth census was taken (1920). 
The Federal census child labor statistics are the only child labor statistics 
that cover the entire United States. The present report is incomplete to 
the extent that children under ten years are employed, census enumerators 
having neglected to make returns for such workers. The figures are limited 
mainly to child workers between 10 and 15 years of age, of which there are 


1,060,858. 





FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMMISSION OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
By the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission. Toronto, Clarkson 
W. Gaines, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
An official account, fully illustrated, of the operations of the various 
electric light and power systems owned or controlled by the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. ; 





THE CANADA YEAR BOOK, 1922-23. By the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, F. A. Ackland, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty. 

The Canada Year Book is the official statistical annual of the resources, 
history, institutions and social and economic conditions of the Dominion of 
Canada. It is compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the super- 
vision of R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician. The chapter on “Labour, 
Wages and Prices’’ is replete with information on labor conditions, labor 
legislation, and the trade union movement. 





Stand faithfully by ovr friends and elect them. Oppose our enemies 
and defeat them; whether they be candidates for President, for Congress or 
other offices; whether executive, legislative or judicial. 





Discontent is the want of self-reliance; it is infirmity of will.— Emerson. 
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To-morrow’s Telephones 


So vital a factor has the telephone 
become in American life that the de- 
mand for it would undoubtedly grow 
even without increases in population. 
New businesses are founded;. others 
expand. New homes are established 
in town and city, in suburban dwell- 
ings and apartment houses. 


To meet the needs of America, to- 
day and to-morrow, with the best and 
cheapest telephone service, is the re- 
sponsibility of the Bell System. The 
telephone will grow with the popula- 
tion and prosperity of the country, and 
the plans of to-day must anticipate 
the growth of to-morrow. 

The service which is given to-day 
was anticipated and provision was 
made for it, long in advance. Money 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


was provided, new developments were 
undertaken, construction work was 
carried through on a large scale. The 
Bell System, that is, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and Associated Companies, has con- 
tinuously met these requirements. It 
has enlisted the genius of technical 
development and the savings of inves- 
tors for investment in plant construction. 


Over 315,000 men and women are 
owners of the American Company’s 
stock and over half a million are in- 
vestors in the securities of the System. 
With a sound financial structure, a 
management which is reflected in a 
high quality of telephone service, the 
Bell System is enabled to serve the 
increasing requirements of the Ameri- 
can public. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America 


Charles F. Hohmann.—We have 220 local unions, 
with a total membership of 24,620 and a total 
increase of members of 266 during the month. 
For deaths there has been an expenditure of $1,925. 
There has been 415 sick claims amounting to 
$8,622.67. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have 39 local unions with 
a total membership of 2,300. There has been three 
deaths with an expenditure of $3,000. The 
state of employment is fair but not improving. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union 


A. D. Yoder.—We have 251 local unions and a 
total membership of 8,000. We had an increase 
of 5 new locals during the past month. Namely, 
Durham, North Carolina; Erie, Pennsylvania; 
Waterloo, Iowa; Harrisburgh, Illinois; Iowa City, 
Towa. Nine deaths have occurred and an ex- 
penditure of $1,150 therefor. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—We have 72 local unions 
with a total membership of 5,500. We have 38 
mew members and a decrease of 23 members. 
The state of employment is fair but not improving. 
No agreements were signed during the month of 
August. Will soon begin a campaign to organize the 
non-tnion laundries of Oakland, California. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Lowell —Phil J. Donahue: 

No additional workers are being hired inlany 
lines here. Active work is being carried on to 
increase the demand for the union label and favor- 
able results are being secured 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—W. C. Franklin: 

Additional laborers have been employed on road 
work. The chief industries here are building 
and oil andrefining. The latter are not organized. 
The railroad companies still try to force the shop 
craft into their “company unions.” Agitation 
for the increased demand for union labels is con- 
stantly carried on here. 
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Jenny Line.—N. M. Henson: 

Coal ing is the chief industry here. Mine 
No. 18 has just opened up for the first time since 
February, hiring 75 additional miners. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Railroads in this state have laid off coeliiies, 
Railroading, lumber and cotton mills are the 
chief industries here. The working people have 
all endorsed President Gompers’ stand toward 
La Follette. Union label goods are always in 
demand by union men. Merchants are planning 
to keep union-made goods in stock. 


CALIFORNIA 


Marysville——C. E. Rynearson: 

Employment is slacking up here. About 200 
workers of the Colgate Division of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company have been laid off. 
The meat cutters and grocery clerks have ‘been 
organized since April ist. A committee has 
been appointed from the Central Labor Council to 
call upon all organizations and ask that they 
demand the union label when making purchases. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Plasterers’ Union, No. 32, signed a two-year 
agreement at $12 per day. Tile layers secured 
an increase of 50 cents per day. All printing offices 
have reduced their working forces. There are 
plenty of men in Colorado to care for all jobs open. 
City contracts are taking up all su:plus common 
labor. Coal mining, packing and farming are 
the chief industries here. About one-half of all 
industries have union agreements. City employes 
were successful in having an ordinance adopted 
at a special election increasing wages $1 per day, 
making the new rate pay $5 per day for 8 hours, 
This will mean an increase of about $300,000 
per year for all city employes, most of whom 
are members of the city employes’ union. This 
new rate of pay applies to all contracts for the city 
or county of Denver. We are booming all union 
labels and are holding a big label exhibition at 
Lakeside Park on Labor Day. 


CONNECTICUT 

Norwich.—William H. Donahue: 

Conditions remain about the same here. The 
textile industry is very quiet, especially the cotton 
mills. The building trades are fair and the cigar 
trade very quiet. A meeting was held August 
12th for the purpose or reorganizing the Central 
Labor Union. Out of 14 locals, 13 were represented. 
The outlook is very favorable to organizing a 
100 per cent central body in Norwich. 


ILLINOIS 

Eldorado.—John A. Cooley: 
Restaurants and soft drink stands have in- 
creased their employes’ wages $3 per week, but 
hours and conditions remain the same as they 
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Wow. 


—in your telephone’ = 


N the manufacture of telephones, 

switchboards and telephone cable, 
Western Electric looks to the mines 
of Missouri for millions of pounds of 
lead each year. 

These great shipments, in combina- 
tion with other metals, are put to a 
variety of uses—ranging from the 
little dabs of solder on the terminals 
of cords inside your telephone to the 
heavy protective covering on the miles 
of telephone cable over which you 
talk. 


In these and other ways lead plays 
an important part in telephone service. 
How to handle this heavy material, 
how to apply quicker and better and 
more economical methods in moulding 
and pressing it, is a knowledge which 
Western Electric has acquired through 
fifty-five years’ experience. 


*No. 9 of @ series 
on raw materials. 








From the lead mine to a spool! 
of solder. In this form lead assures 
anent electrical connections 
ween many of the small! parts 

of your telephone. 


How the telephone cable is 
covered with a hard yet flexible 
lead sheathing. One of many 

machines constantly busy, to 

requirements, ‘The amount of lead used in a year by Western 
Electric is greater than the displacement of a 
Giant steamship like the White Star liner Homeric. 


Yestern Elechri¢ 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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INSIST on WAN-ETA Chocolate Bars and WAN-ETA Cocoa. 
Made Under the Most Sanitary Conditions. 








MASSACHUSETTS CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 











were before organizing. A number of retail clerks 
have been laid off. Some new street paving is 
being done. Retail Merchant’s Association and 
Coal Operators Association are “company unions’”’ 
in effect here. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

Greenhouses here have laid off unorganized 
workers. The coal mines are working fair. Some 
street paving is being carried on. Miners and 


pottery workers here have union agreements. The 
Label Department of the Trades Council is 
constantly agitating for the use of union label 


Litchfield.—Henry D. Felix: 

The Litchfield Foundry and Machine Company 
have rehired some men who were laid off. No new work 
here of any kind has opened up. The American 
Radiator Company is working about one-half time, 
but has not laid off any men. There is a constant 
demand here for union label goods. 

Taylorville—Ivor C. McLain: 

Conditions remain the same here. The chief 
industries are mining, manufacturing of paper, 
silk and tablets. All industries have union agree- 
ments. All union members are instructed to ask 
for union label goods when making purchases and 
stores are asked to stock union-made goods. During 
the past month the meat cutters have organized. 
An attempt is being made to organize the creamery 
workers. The mines have been working fairly 
well here and the prospects for the future look 
promising for this industry. A bitter fight is being 
waged against the retail clerks’ union by the 
clothing merchants; however, they are holding 
their own and the miners are talking of putting a 
one per cent assessment on their entire organization 
in this district to help the fight along. There are 3,000 
miners in this district and the effect would be very 
stimulating to this cause. The Bell Telephone 
Company had to humble their aristocratic pride 
and sign a union agreement with the telephone 
operators here a few months ago. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—I. O. Stephic: 

Nearly all the plants in this city have laid off 
workers atid are working short hours. About 2,000 
in all have beer laid off. Railroad shops have taken 
on again a few of their employes and work in the 
Elear Motor Company is picking up. The 
Foster Machine Company is shut down entirely. 
New work is opening up continuously in all building 
trades. The railroad shops have “company” 
unions, but union men are making war on them 
and cleaning them out. An extensive drive is being 
carried on to increase the demand for the union 
label and more union-made goods are being sold 


in this city. The writer is attempting to organiz- 
the retail clerks, chauffeurs, plasterers and common 
laborers, and also the bookbinders. 

Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

Laborers have been laid off from work on new 
theater building which is nearing completion 
The New York Central repair shops have taken 
back 120 men who were laid off in the spring. 
No plants are closed down here but all are running 
short time. The New York Central shops work 
under union agreement. They also have a “‘crafts’ 
association.” Other factories have welfare societies 
which are not worth anything. Great Labor Day 
celebration took place in Elkhart. Biggest cele- 
bration ever held in northern Indiana was staged 
and 10,000 people attended. Constant agitation 
is carried on to inciease the demand for the union 
label and label literature is. being distiibuted. 


Muncie.—Max E. Mathews: 

The chief industries here are glass, automobile 
and bridge and boiler shops. Work in all auto- 
mobile plants is very slack. The Muncie Products 
Company is putting men through a physical 
examination before letting them return to work. 
We have a store here which handles all union 
label goods through the efforts of the Women’s Label 
League. 

South Bend.—Harry Lewis: 

The Studebaker Automobile Company is now 
employing 6,000 people, but conditions are bad. 
Workers in every department have had a cut in 
wages. The Lee Mercantile Company has a 
— agreement, but the majority of industries 

unorganized. The label committee of the 
Central Labor Union and the Women’s Label 
League are doing all they can to promote the use 
of union label goods and results are steadily im- 
proving. An organization campaign will follow 
the State Federation of Labor convention. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The building industry has gained a little here 
over the July record, but there is no noticeable 
improvement in other lines of work. No plants 
have closed completely down, but some are working 
part time. Considerable country road work is being 
carried on. Label committee in the Central 
Body are agitating for the increased demand of 
union label goods. 


Muscatine. —J. U. Rehmel: 

From 40 to 50 workers have been laid off from 
the sash and door factories. Eight blocks of new 
pavement are being constructed. Constant agi- 
tation is being carried on for the union label. 
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Newton.—F. Parker: 

Conditions remain the same here. Work in the 
building trades is good. Personal interest is taken 
to increase the demand for union label goods. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. R 

The railroad shops have ae their forces in 
cll departments. Conditions are much the same 
here—no plants having closed down, a few ad- 
ditional workers being hired. ‘The railroad “com- 
pany union,” the “Maintenance of Ways” has 
reorganized here with a membership of 80 to 100 
new members. The railroads have laid off shop- 
men and put some mechanics back on helpers pay, 
also cutting working time to 5 days per week and 
wages 10 cents per hour on labor men. 


KENTUCKY 


Central City.—Otto W. Anderson: 

The Illinois Central railroad has been laying off 
men all this summer, but there is a prospect of some 
of them being rehired now. The miners have been 
on strike since April 15. The state corporation is 
almost closed down having laid off from 200 to 300 
men. Nearly 10,000 coal miners are out in West 
Kentucky. The Illinois Central has hired 300 to 
400 track men, 100 electricians and driver men. 
The majority of the mines in west Kentucky are 
closed down. No new work has opened up. Em- 
ployes on the Illinois Central and the L. & N. 
railroads have union agreements. All union men 
are agitating for the increased demand of union 
label goods. 

Somerset.—E. H. Ashley: 

About 25 per cent of the workers in the building 
trades have been laid off. The hoisery mills have 
put on about 30 extra employes. Some new state 
roads are being built. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Plymouth.—Charles H. Smith: 

Approximately all the mills here have laid off 
workers. Some plants have closed down for two 
weeks. The erection of new residences is about the 
only work being carried on in the building trades. 
More stores are carrying a greater variety of label 
goods here than before. 

Quincy.—James F. Edwards: 

There have been improvements in conditions in 
the plants of shoe manufacturers and the building 
trades. Building houses for rent has become a 
profitable industry. The Fuller Rivet Company 
has laid off from 200 to 300 employes. One hundred 
or more workers have been hired by the scale factory. 
The Edison Power and Light Company has just 
started operations. Some plants are working 
only three days per week. e.Fall River Ship 
Company is run on an “open shop” basis. A 
constant demand is being made that all purchases 
bear the union label. 


A Correction 


In August through error the following statement 
appeared, ‘From 50 to 100 stonecutters and quarry 
workers have been laid off and some plants have 
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closed down.” The latter part of this statement 
“some plants have closed down does not apply to 
stonecutters’ plants, but to shoe cutters’ plants. 


MINNESOTA 


Robbindale.—Albert Brown: 

The railroads have employed a few additional 
workers, and *some telephone and electric line 
construction is being installed. The textile in- 
dustry has laid off a few workers. Railroad workers 
have a “company” union but it is slowly losing 
out. The Label League is doing very good work 
to increase the demand for union label goods. 
No new locals have been organized, but member- 
ship has increased in the present unions. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Thousands of men in all trades are out of work. 
No new work has opened up and there are no 
prospects of any. 


NEW MEXICO 


Alburquerque.—Neal Culley: 

Workers in the building trades are only working 
half time. Approximately 250 workers on the 
Santa Fe railroad have been laid off, and the shops 
are working only part time. The Madrill coal 
mine, a 42-mile mine has just opened up. The 
street car company has a “company” union. There 
is no labor paper in this state, although a Mexican 
paper is being undertaken. Considerable agitation 
is carried on in behalf of union label goods. The 
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scientious druggists carry it. 
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state federation was organized during the past 
month. The butcher workers have held two meet- 
ings which have been unsuccessful. Big plans are 
being made for a Labor Day celebration. 


NEW YORK 


Dunkirk.—Charles Costantino: 

All industries have laid off workers. A new 
$500,000 school building is being built, furnishing 
work for the building trades. A ‘‘La Follette for 
President”’ Club is being organized here through the 
efforts of Brother James Sauce. 

Rochester —W. W. Campbell: 

With the exception of the building trades all 
industry is dull here. All establishments have 
laid off workers, and some are beginning to rehire 
some of their workers. No plants have closed down 
permanently. The Central body and the union 
label league are agitating for union label goods. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilmington.—George W. Cameron: 

Two cotton mills here aie working only half time 
with a cut in wages. About 300 workers have 
been laid off but they are unorganized. The 
Atlantic Coast Line railroad which is non-union 
has employed additional workers. No plants have 
completely closed down, but are all working part 
time. Two new oil stations and new cotton com- 
-presses have given employment to additional men. 
The Atlantic Coast Line railroad clerks and shop- 


men have a “company union.” Members of 
the Trades Council, Printing Trades Council and 
Labor Record are constantly agitating for the use 
of union label goods. The results of this work is. 
determined by checking up the amount of union 
label goods handled by merchants. The Wilming- 
ton Trades Council has been reorganized and 
expect to form a retail clerks’ association in January, 
1925. We haye 18 local unions here aside fiom 
the railroad unions.’ 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Painting.—H. E. McFall: 

The Armour creameries, and the G. N. railway 
have laid off workers. Road construction and 
farm work are the only new openings in employ- 
ment. Railroad companies here have “company” 
unions. The wheat harvest is just starting. From 
$2 to $3 wages is being offered with very few 
harvest hands applying at that wage. 


OHIO 


Elyria.—Charles H. Kopp: 

The General Phonograph Company has laid 
off 140 workers, and workers have also been laid 
off from the Elyria Iron and Steel Company and 
the Colson Company. New work has opened 
up in the Western Automatic plant and they are 
now working five days instead of four. A com- 
mittee is carrying on a 30-day campaign in behalf 
of union labels. The Hodcarriers, Building and 
Common Laborers have applied for a chatter for 
a local union. 
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Findlay.—John F. Bunce: : 

Three plants have laid off workers here affecting 
from 25 to 75 people. A slight business depression 
exists here. A constant demand is being made 
for union label goods. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

The majority of the metal trade shops have laid 
off workers, several hundred altogether. The 
majority of the building trades have union agree- 
ments here, as have also the foundries, polishers 
and stove mounters. Continued agitation through 
the Central Body is catried on to increase the 
demand for union label goods. The writer has 
organized Local No. 158 of the retail grocery 
clerks. Considerable trouble is being had with 
the Kroger Grocery and Baking Company, but 
President John B. Shulte of the international union 
is in the city helping us to combat this trouble. 

Youngstown.—Ernest Brocmile: 

The steel mills have shown improvements during 
the past month in wages, hours and conditions 
of work. ‘The sheet departments of the steel mills 
have union agreements. The Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube has a “company” union. Agitation is 
being carried on to increase the demand for union 
label goods and literature on this subject is being 
distributed. The writer is trying to organize the 
taxi drivers and also the roofers. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hartshorne.—E. C. Robertson: 

The McAlester Callry Coal Company at Gown 
has hired about 40 additional miners. One coal 
mine at Gown has closed down. Constant agi- 
tation is being carried on here to increase the demand 
for union label goods. Work is very scarce in this 
city and there is a surplus of coal miners here 
unemployed at the present time. 

Pawhuska.—Wallace Stewart: 

The oil fields have laid off numbers of men, but 
as they are non-union there is no estimate of the 
number. General work in the building trades is 
the chief occupation here and most of the trades 
‘are organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—I. M. Crgssman: 

The Pennsylvania railroad shops ate only working 
four days a week. Considerable street paving is 
furnishing common labor with work. Educational 
talks to delegates of the Central Labor Union are 
given to increase the demand for union label goods 
cand reports of the firms handling label goods are 
given. 

Ephrata.—H. M. Good: 

Cigarmakers report better working conditions 
‘since the organization drive has been on. All cigar 
factories in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, have 
hired additional workers. There has been no 
closing of plants or laying off of workers here. A 
‘death beneficial organization exists here among 
the workers which was created by their employers. 
Five cigarmakers’ unions have committees dis- 
tributing label advertisements and booming label 
‘drive of A. F. of L. Cigarmakers’ Local Union, 
No. 340, of Reamstown, Pennsylvania, has been 
‘organized during the last month. 
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Pittsburgh.—J. R. Abbott: 

All large concerns here have reduced their forces 
by laying off help. The chief industries here are 
steel, coal and oil products. Not many of them 
have union agreements. “Company unions” have 
been undertaken in the teaming and trucking 
industries but with very little success. 


PORTO RICO 


Yanco.—Max Mattei Rivera: 

The chief industries here are growing coffee, 
sugar cane, tobacco, and the making of fine em- 
broidery. A great campaign is under way here 
for the purpose of organizing the working men. 
Details will be furnished later. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Woonsocket.—Martin V. Cass: 

Most plants here are working only half time. 
The United States Rubber Company has started 
operations again on full time. The American 
Wringer Company after being shut down for two 
months, has also opened up with a 10 per cent cut 
in force. Every plant in the city has laid off 
from one-half to one-fourth of their workers. A 
large plant for the yarn spinning industry, is being 
built. The barbers, carpenters, plumbers, painters 
and biicklayers all have union agreements here. 
The U. S. Rubber Company has a “company union.’ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—A. J. Demmus: 

The C. M. and St. P. railroad shops have hired 
ten additional men in each shop. This is strictly 
a railroad town, and the workers have union agree- 
ments. With the exception of the harvest fields, 
work is very slack. 

Huron.—E. L. Gordon: 

Conditions have improved during the past month 
in wages, hours and conditions of work both in 
the building trades and railroad crafts. Prac- 
tically all railroad workers are back on their jobs. 
A number of new buildings are being erected and 
work is progressing on the new highway. The 
establishment of committees in all unions is being 
urged to promote the demand for union label goods. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. 1. Diffee: 
Conditions are poor here. The railroad shops 
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have closed down laying off about 175 men. ‘Two 
plants ‘have closed completely. New work is 
being constructed in the building trades. The 
Piggly-Wiggly Manufacturing Company has a 
union agreement. Custome1s in general are de- 
manding union label goods here. The sheet 
metal workers are in process of organization. 


TEXAS 


Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

The carpenteis are now receiving $1 an hour. 
New work in the building trades is continuously 
opening up. A label committee has been selected 
to agitate for union label goods. 

San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 

Coriditions here are much the same. Erection of 
four new buildings has started in the last 20 days. 
Soft drink plants here are 100 per'cent organized. 
Four and. one-half millions of bonds have been 
sold here and work is expected to start at once 
on the following: retention dam above city 
$2,500,000; auditorium $800,000, and street paving 
and street widening and bridge building. The 
public are demanding union label goods when 
making purchases. During the past month the 
auto mechancis have become organized. 


VERMONT 


Montpelier—Charles H. Reagan: 

The Union Granite sheds have signed an agree- 
ment for three years from April 1, 1925. The 
use of union label goods is urged at all meetings. 
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‘WASHINGTON 


Roslyn.—S. R. Justham: 

The coal mines at Ronald, Washington, have 
laid off about 350 miners. One mine here is 
completely closed down. The Central Labor 
Council is making a strong appeal to all its affiliated 
members to increase the demand for the union 


label. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: 

Fifty per cent of the building trades are idle here 
at the present time. Three new factories will 
open about September first; one will open with 125 
employes for the making of ladies’ garments. 

Wheeling.—L. M. Greer: 

Union men here have been fighting the “open 
shop” for the past three years. Work here is very 
slack. The majority of plants have laid off workers 
All of the steel plants have “company” unions 
Women have a label league which, although small, 
catries on agitation for union label goods. Two 
or three temporary injunctions have been issued 


here. 
WYOMING 


Sanders.—William McMahon: 

The Home Stake Gold: Mine Company have 
started development and have put on 16 new 
workers. The U. S. R. S. are putting on 200 
additional men. We have a flourishing “‘La Follette 
for President” Club.- A big two-day program for 
Labor Day at Hudson was planned. Constant agi- 
tation is carried on to increase the demand for 
union label goods. 
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